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The Seminary 


COMMENCEMENT 

Commencement exercises were held at the Seminary on Thursday, May 
25, 1972. Following the regular Spring meeting of the Board of Trustees, the 
President of the Seminary, His Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney, celebrated 
a Thanksgiving Service at the Seminary Chapel. The exercises were then held 
on the campus lawn. The following students received their degrees of Bachelor 
of Divinity: 

John D. Leonard — Magna Cum Laude 

Matti Olavi Sidoroff — Magna Cum Laude 

Father Gabriel Barrow — Cum Laude 

Manoog Kelegian 

Father Harold Gregory Dudash 

Jerome D. Tarris 

Father Milan Zobenica 

Walter Daniel Rohan 

Alexander Vukovich 

John I. Marmureanu 

John Yasuyuki Takahashi 

Two students, the Rev. Abba Haddis, and the Rev. Fr. Leonid Palceski, 
were then congratulated for having completed their studies at the Seminary. 

Matti Sidoroff spoke on behalf of the graduating class. He was answered 
by Christopher York (73) who addressed the departing students on behalf 
of those who stayed. 

Finally, an inspiring Commencement address was delivered by the V. 
Rev. Fr. Radovan Milkovich, one of the leading personalities of the Serbian 
Church in the U.S.A. Neither administrative reform, nor expert preaching, 
he said, are a substitute for genuine faith—a. gift of God, which Fr. Milkovich 
wished the graduating students to cherish and develop. 

After a few concluding words by the Dean of the Seminary, Fr. Alexander 
Schmemann, and a benediction bestowed by his Grace, Bishop Elias of 
Salamia, of the patriarchate of Antioch, who represented Metropolitan 
Philip, the celebration was brought to an end. 

Among those in attendance were the Bulgarian bishop Kiril, the primate 
of the Armenian diocese, Bishop Torkom Manoogian, many friends of the 
Seminary and the families of the graduating students. 



ORDINATIONS 

Deacon Leonard Palceski (72) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Grace Bishop Dmitri of Washington at St. Gregory’s Church in 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y. on May 6, 1972. 

Fr. Milan Zobenica (72) was ordained to the Diaconate at St. Sava’s 
Cathedral in Cleveland, Ohio on April 9, 1972 and to the Holy Priest¬ 
hood at Holy Resurrection Church in Steubenville, Ohio on April 16, 
1972 by His Grace Bishop Sava. 

Deacon Myron Manzuk (73) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood at the 
Holy Virgin Cathedral in New York on April 22, 1972 by His Grace 
Bishop Jose of Mexico City. 

Fr. Andrew Lindsay was ordained to the Diaconate at St. Mary’s Church in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts on March 19, 1972 and to the Holy Priesthood 
at St. George’s Church in Toronto, Canada on May 21, 1972 by His 
Eminence Metropolitan Philip. 


FACULTY 

Fr. Thomas Hopko lectured on “Prayer” at Iona College in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. on March 23, and on ‘The Meaning of Christ’s Resurrection” at 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada on April 21. 

Fr. John Meyendorff delivered a paper on “The Orthodox Church and 
Mission” at the Orthodox-Anglican Consultation held at St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary on April 21; he gave a lecture entitled “What is an Ecumenical 
Council?” during the Fourth Theological Conference of the Institute 
Pro Oriente in Vienna, Austria on May 6; he spoke on “God, Man 
and the World” at a meeting of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. 
Sergius in London, Ontario on May 20. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann gave a lecture on “The Cross in the Liturgical 
Experience of the Church” at the annual convention of the Russian 
Student Christian Movement in Bievres, France, on May 21; he lectured 
on “The Theology of the Holy Spirit” at the Pastoral Conference, St. 
Joseph Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. (June 5-9). 


GUEST LECTURER 

On April 25, 1972, Professor Arkady Nebolsine gave a lecture on “The 
Christian Meaning of Art” which was well attended by students and faculty 
and was followed by a discussion. 


CHOIR 

During the 1971-1972 academic year, the Seminary Choir under the 
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direction of Prof. David Drillock visited and sang at the following churches: 

October 31 — St. Mary’s Antiochian Orthodox Church 
Brooklyn, New York 

November 18 — Choral Program, General Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 

December 5 — St. Nicholas Orthodox Church 
Whitestone, New York 

December 19 — St. Nicholas Russian Orthodox Church 
Cohoes, New York 

February 13—Holy Trinity Russian Orthodox Church 
East Meadow, New York 

February 27 — Holy Virgin Assumption Russian Orthodox Church 
Binghamton, New York 

February 27 — Sunday of Orthodoxy Vespers, 

Christ the Saviour Orthodox Church 
Rye, New York 

March 5 — St. Basil’s Russian Orthodox Church 
Watervliet, New York 

March 12 —Holy Virgin Nativity Russian Orthodox Church 
Water bury, Connecticut 

March 12 —Choral Program, University of Life 
Crestwood, New York 

March 17 — Holy Assumption Russian Orthodox Church 
Stamford, Connecticut 

March 18 — St. Nicholas Russian Orthodox Church 
Auburn, New York 

March 19 —SS. Peter and Paul Russian Orthodox Church 
Syracuse, New York 

March 26 —Holy Trinity Russian Orthodox Church 
New Britain, Connecticut 

March 29 — Christ the Saviour Orthodox Church 
Paramus, New Jersey 

April 16 — St. Andrew’s Orthodox Church 
Dix Hills, New York 

April 30 — Holy Trinity Russian Orthodox Church 
Yonkers, New York 

May 7 — St. Vladimir’s Russian Orthodox Church 
Trenton, New Jersey 

May 14 —Holy Resurrection Orthodox Church 
Wayne, New Jersey 
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Notes on Contributors 


Bohdan Chudoba is Professor of History at Iona College, New Rochelle, 
New York. 

Fr. M. Edmund Hussey is Professor of Theology at the diocesan seminary 
of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Patristics and Church History at St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Daniel Sahas is teaching History of Religions at the University of Waterloo, 
Ontario. 

Constance Tarasar is Secretary of the Orthodox Christian Education Com¬ 
mission, and Lecturer in Religious Education at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Constantine N. Tsirpanlis is a doctoral student in History at Fordham 
University. 
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The Orthodox Church and Mission: 
Past and Present Perspectives* 

John Meyendorff 


The purpose of this paper being to introduce a discussion, a 
discussion between Orthodox and Episcopalians, rather than to 
cover all the problems connected with mission, I will limit myself 
to three points: 

(1) An Orthodox reaction to recent development in the theology 
of mission. 

(2) The theological and practical issues involved in the Ortho¬ 
dox Church’s mission in the West, and particularly in America. 

(3) The present perspectives of the Orthodox-Anglican dialogue 
in the light of the points made in (1) and (2), and as a continua¬ 
tion of recent theological exchanges. 

In (1) and (2) I will attempt some Orthodox “soul-searching.” 
Point 3 will contain a practical proposal. 


1. Developments in the theology of mission 

Until recently, Christian mission was generally understood in a 
fairly simple way: it consisted of an organized and institutionalized 
effort to expand the membership of the various Christian Churches 
and denominations among those who did not belong to them. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, most Protestants—not to speak 
of the Roman Catholics and the Orthodox—took for granted that 
the denomination to which they belonged was indeed the “true 


* Paper delivered at a session of the Anglican-Orthodox Consultation, held 
at St. Vladimir's Seminary, on April 21, 1972. 
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Church,” and that it was fully legitimate to proselytize everywhere 
among non-Christians, as well as among members of other Christian 
groups. 

Such a simple and straightforward conception of the Christian 
mission lead, on the practical level, to two consequences of major 
importance: 

(1) Direct competition between Christian missionaries in the 
so-called “mission lands,” i.e., primarily the countries of Africa and 
Asia where Western European countries extended their colonial 
empires and where missions thus became possible. This competition 
constituted a serious handicap to the progress of Christianity: the 
“younger churches,” being nothing but branches of European church 
organizations, became bound by post-Reformation theological and 
institutional categories, and were obliged to import the white man’s 
factionalism, adding it to their own racial and tribal divisions. 

(2) Protestant and Roman Catholic proselytism extended to the 
Christian East, especially the Middle East and India. Totally un¬ 
successful among Moslems, Western missionaries justified their 
assignments to Middle Eastern countries by turning towards the 
economically and intellectually “underdeveloped” masses of Eastern 
Christians, Orthodox or Monophysite. As a defensive reaction 
against this proselytism—which actually started in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries with the active support of Western 
diplomats and money—Ecumenical Patriarch Cyril V issued his 
well-known synodal decision in 1755, declaring the invalidity of all 
sacraments performed by Western Christians and, therefore, requir¬ 
ing the reception of converts through baptism. 1 This decision super¬ 
seded the earlier practice of accepting the Western converts through 
chrismation, as required by the Council of 1484. It was accepted in 
the standard Greek canonical collection known as Pedalion, or 
Rudder, and is considered as binding by some Orthodox conservative 
circles, especially in Greece. 

One should also note that active proselytism among Orthodox 
was also widely practised by Western Churches on the American 
continent. It remains active even today on the part of conservative- 
fundamentalist groups—for example, among the Alaska natives. 

At the time of the big missionary expansion of the Western 
European Churches in the nineteenth century, the Church of Russia 
was the only one in the Orthodox world able to engage in a similar 
undertaking. It did so on the territory of the Russian European 
and Asian Empire, but also beyond it. The mission to Japan was 
most successful, under the leadership of the recently canonized 


*The texts relative to that decision can be found in J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum 
Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, ed., L. Petit, Vol. 38, cols. 
576-640. 
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St. Nicholas Kasatkin (+1913), and missionary activity was not 
interrupted in Alaska after its sale to the United States in 1867, or 
in other parts of the American continent. This Russian missionary 
activity was not restricted to non-Christians, but also welcomed 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. As is well known, most Orthodox 
communities of Slavic background in the United States are of 
“Uniate” origin. These Russian missions followed the principles 
accepted in Byzantine times, i.e., they were based on a liturgy 
translated into the various vernacular languages. Thus, the Orthodox 
liturgy was celebrated in dozens of Asian dialects; Scripture was also 
translated. 2 

As is well known, it is among the Protestant missionaries that 
the idea of an “ecumenical movement,” which would stop missionary 
competition and make possible a unified Christian witness to the 
world, took its initial shape. It was based upon the realization by 
the theologians that unity and mission are inseparable in the New 
Testament’s understanding of the Church. Being practical men, 
those responsible for the various missionary boards and organiza¬ 
tions also understood what could be gained by cooperation and 
sharing of resources. 

This missionary impulse was a constant element in the ecu¬ 
menical thinking of the first half of this century. It culminated in 
the merger of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council at the Assembly in New Delhi (1961). 

Since that time, the “turbulent 60’s” brought a radical change 
in prevailing ideas about mission, and therefore of the ecumenical 
movement itself as well. The idea that there was a “Christian world” 
sending missionaries to evangelize the “pagans” was discarded totally, 
and replaced with a new global theology of mission which, on the 
one hand, properly assumed that the Church’s mission could not 
be restricted to some geographical areas or mission lands at a time 
when the entire world had become “secular,” and, on the other 
land (and less properly), also proclaimed a “secular understanding 
of Christianity.” Christian mission was now identified with involve¬ 
ment in those historical processes which were presumed to be 
“progressive,” i.e., promoting a better human life. Christians were 
called to abandon their traditional concentration on Scripture and 
worship, and to “listen to the world.” “The Secular” was defined 
as a source of continuous revelation, and the mission of the Church 


2 It is useless to refer here to the very extensive literature available in 
Russian on the Orthodox Missions; easily accessible general surveys are 
available in E. Smirnoff, Russian Orthodox Mission (London: 1903), S. 
Bolshakoff, The Foreign Missions of the Russian Orthodox Church (London: 
1943), and also in J. Glazik, Die russisch-orthodoxe Heidenmission seit 
Peter dem Grossen (Munster-Westf.: 1954) and Die Islammission der rus - 
sisch-orthodoxen Kirche (Munster-Westf.: 1959). 
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was to consist in helping those causes and ideologies which were 
struggling for “peace” and “justice.” The major problem in the 
newly prevailing understanding of mission was that it practically 
excluded any concept of “peace” and “justice” except the “secular” 
ones, that it followed the fads and utopias of current sociological 
trends, and that it betrayed the basic content of the Christian 
Gospel, which is about eternal life, resurrection, and the Kingdom 
of God, i.e., realities impossible to define in sociological, “secular,” 
or political terms. 3 The culminating point for the progress of these 
ideas on mission was the Conference on Church and Society 
(Geneva, 1966) and the Fourth Assembly of the WCC (Uppsala, 
1968). Since Uppsala, militant secularism seems to be subsiding, 
with the “secular world” itself (whatever that term means) seeming 
to be more receptive to irrational pentecostalism and emotional re¬ 
ligious revivalism than to the dry utopias of political activists. 

Through its involvement with the various ecumenical agencies, 
the Orthodox Church was in constant touch with these develop¬ 
ments in the Christian idea of mission. One should honestly recog¬ 
nize that so far it has had a rather negligible influence upon the 
outcome of the various debates on mission. Perhaps history will 
show, however, that the serene immutability of Orthodox worship, 
the sort of passive immunity which has been shown so far by the 
mass of the Orthodox people (the contradictory attitudes of a few 
“professional ecumenists” notwithstanding) to theological fads and 
slogans, will prove to have been ultimately an effective witness- 
something deeper and greater than conservatism for conservatism’s 
sake. It is clear that the Orthodox understanding of the Christian 
Gospel and of the Church is very difficult to reconcile with either 
the pre-New Delhi, or post-New Delhi prevailing concepts of mission. 

The Orthodox would, of course, readily agree that (1) mission 
belongs to the very nature of the Church, which is called “apostolic” 
both because it carries on the apostolic faith and because it is being 
sent into the world, as the apostles were, to witness to Christ’s 
resurrection, (2) mission cannot be reduced only to preaching the 
Gospel—it implies service, i.e., witness through deeds, as well as 
words. 

These two points imply that a Church which ceases to be 
missionary, which limits itself to an introverted self-sustaining 
existence or, even worse, places ethnic, racial, political, social, or 
geographic limitations upon the message of Christ, ceases to be 
authentically “the Church of Christ.” Also, since Christ was 
“anointed to preach the good news to the poor” and “sent to 


3 I have given a brief critique of those trends in a talk delivered to the 
WCC Commission on Faith and Order, Louvain, 1971, and published in 
St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly , 15:4 (1971), pp. 163-177. 
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proclaim release to the captives” and “to set at liberty those who 
are oppressed” (Luke 4:18), it is clear that His Church must do 
the same. 

However, the Orthodox cannot but disagree with the ecclesi- 
ological presuppositions which would be behind the integration of 
mission into the structure of ecumenical organizations, such as the 
World Council of Churches, because these are associations of divided 
Christians. The Orthodox hold the Orthodox Church to be the One 
undivided (i. e., theologically and biblically indivisible) Church, 
and consider any association of divided “Churches” as nothing but 
an ad hoc attempt to work for the unity of Christians, or as a means 
of cooperation in fields where cooperation is possible, including 
some forms of proclamation of the Christian Gospel to the world. 
But mission, in its ultimate theological meaning, is an expression 
of the Church itself . It cannot grow out of a divided Christendom, 
but only from the One Church, and leads to conversion to this One 
Church. 

The Orthodox will disagree also, obviously, with the “secularist” 
interpretation of mission. The goal of mission is an acceptance of 
the Gospel, which liberates from the determinism of secular cate¬ 
gories, i. e., “the world.” The Johannine text, which has always 
served as the basis of the “missionary” dimension in ecumenism— 
“that they way all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be in us, so that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me” (John 17:21)—speaks of a divine unity 
which is also to become the unity of men, and which is something 
which the world “cannot give.” This is precisely the reason why 
true unity of Christians is realized not in common action, not even 
in common witness to those outside, but in the closed sacramental 
mystery of the Eucharist . It is only because the Eucharist is an 
eschatological event, an anticipated advent of the Kingdom to come 
and a fullness of divine presence, that it is also unifying. This is 
also why any form of intercommunion”—i. e., eucharistic com¬ 
munion between Christians who are divided in faith and in ultimate 
ecclesial commitment—necessarily reduces the Eucharist to a form 
of human fellowship, distinct from the union in the Kingdom of 
God which is the Eucharist’s ultimate meaning. 

I personally believe that there is general agreement among the 
Orthodox on the positions described above. However, for a variety 
of non-theological reasons, the Orthodox have failed to act with 
sufficient consistency and logic. For example, they accepted the 
integration of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council in New Delhi (1961), even if several of them 
voted against it at the Assembly. The reason for such an accom¬ 
modating spirit was that since the Russian Revolution the Orthodox 
Church has had very little possibility to engage in an organized 
missionary effort, so the hierarchies of the various Orthodox 
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Churches did not feel any practical threat on this point from the pro¬ 
posed integration. On the other hand, many Middle Eastern prelates 
were happy with the idea of having Protestant missionaries somehow 
controlled through an organization of which the Orthodox them¬ 
selves were members. 

Similarly, one can certainly say that the Orthodox reaction 
against the “secularized” concept of mission would have been 
stronger if the tragic situation of the Moscow Patriarchate did not 
compel it to participation in the various “progressive” organizations 
of the Western world, which are considered as useful by the Soviet 
Government, provided they are silent about the defects of Soviet 
society and vocal only in criticizing the West. 

These and other practical considerations are hardly conducive 
to a consistent Orthodox witness. I believe, however, that it is our 
particular responsibility, as Orthodox Christians of the West, to 
make a truly positive and useful contribution to the current theolo¬ 
gical debate in world Christendom about the nature of mission. 


2. Orthodox mission: East and West 

Until the beginning of this century, the Orthodox Church was 
closely associated with the national tradition of those East European 
countries which were part of what historians recently labeled the 
“Byzantine Commonwealth:” 4 Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, Romania, 
and Russia. From Byzantium they all inherited a social system which 
implied the alliance between Church and State. On the other hand, 
the traditional Byzantine missionary approach, immortalized by Sts. 
Cyril and Methodius in the ninth century, consisted of translating 
both Scripture and liturgy into the vernacular: this led to the creation 
of Christian nations which integrated Christianity deep into their 
ethnic and cultural experience. New Orthodox ethnic-religious 
groups continued to appear until our own times: in Poland, in Cze¬ 
choslovakia, in Albania, as well as in Asia, where Russian missions 
were in progress. 

Since nineteenth century nationalism was a fundamentally secular 
phenomenon, the Orthodox world, in adopting it, passed through 
its own peculiar experience of “secularism”: the Church often be¬ 
came directly involved in causes which the particular ethnic group 
considered as “just,” even at the expense of the national interest 
of others. Examples of ecclesiastical nationalism are numerous and 
shameful. 

In spite of it all, however, the framework of national life was 


4 Dimitri Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth: Eastern Europe 500- 
1453, (New York: Praeger, 1971). 
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still largely determined by Orthodox Church tradition. The mission 
of the Church was understood clearly as a preservation and expan¬ 
sion of that tradition, alongside with the national and social life of 
the various so-called “Orthodox nations.” The mission of the Church 
developed, as part of a “Christian civilization,” a social and personal 
ethos which had itself been shaped by Orthodox Christianity. 

This situation was not without ambiguity because it frequently 
led to confusion between Church and civilization, religion and nation. 
It was radically changed, however, by the Russian Revolution and 
the establishment of Communist states in countries of Eastern 
Europe. Driven into a ghetto, administratively persecuted, prevented 
by law from exercising any influence on society, the Church strug¬ 
gled for survival as a closed worshipping community. The historical 
future of the Orthodox Church, as a world communion, depends 
upon the result of that struggle. 

But the Russian Revolution also resulted in a dispersion of 
Orthodox Christians throughout the world, and this dispersion gave 
a totally new dimension to Orthodox mission. In this new “diaspora” 
were many theologians and intellectuals who, especially in Western 
Europe, contributed much to the Orthodox witness in the ecumenical 
movement. 

In terms of numbers, however, it is in America that the Orthodox 
presence is most sizeable. Most Orthodox communities here were 
founded not by political anti-communist emigres, but by immigrants 
from Central and Eastern Europe, as well as from Greece and the 
Middle East. They came here in the nineteenth century by their 
own free will and in order to build a new permanent life for them¬ 
selves and their children. Thus, for the first time since the Great 
Schism and the Reformation, Orthodox Christians were perman¬ 
ently sharing a country, a language, a culture with their Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, and Protestant brethren. 

The role of the “Churches” in shaping American society is, of 
course, well known. Denominations coincided with the ethnic and 
economic strata to which the various groups belonged. 5 On the other 
hand—and this is especially true of the Orthodox—church-belonging 
signified token-faithfulness to the old country and served as a tool 
of ethnic identification and fellowship. As distinct from classical 
European confessionalism, the “denominationalism” of America 
was not doctrine-oriented. It never excluded forms of “non- 
denominational” religious experience—revivalistic, pentecostal, pan¬ 
theistic, deistic, or national. But the American religious scene was 
also rich in “sectarian” phenomena, reacting against broad deno¬ 
minationalism through exclusiveness, fanaticism, and bigotry. The 


5 It is sufficient to refer here to R. H. Niebuhr’s classic, The Social Sources 
of Denominationalism (New York: Meridian Books, 1957). 
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Orthodox Church could accept neither the “denominational” nor 
the “sectarian” patterns of American religion for itself. It claimed 
to be the true “Catholic” Church, excluding ecclesiological rela¬ 
tivism, but also assuming the responsibility and the mission of 
“catholicity.” This sense of responsibility and mission—which clearly 
distinguishes “the Church” from a “sect”—implies openness to every¬ 
thing true and good anywhere. Thus, by establishing itself perman¬ 
ently in America, the Orthodox Church was confronted with the 
difficult challenge of remaining true to its catholic self-understanding 
in a pluralistic society, without becoming either a denomination or 
a sect. 

The original diocese established on the American continent in 
Alaska in 1840 was canonically dependant upon the Russian Holy 
Synod in St. Petersburg. It remained ecclesiastically under Russia 
after the sale of Alaska to the United States in 1867, when it ex¬ 
tended its jurisdiction and activities to the entire continent, its center 
being transferred first to San Francisco (1872), then to New York 
(1903). A major particularity of that diocese was that it was always 
multi-ethnic and multi-lingual. Immigrants from the Russian Empire 
proper constituded a very small minority in its midst. It always called 
itself a “mission,” i. e., a mission first to the natives of Alaska, 
who had their native clergy and worshipped in their own tongues, 
and second, to the Slavic “Uniate” immigrants from Austria-Hun¬ 
gary, who returned to Orthodoxy in hundreds of thousands, once 
they were established in America. The diocese also welcomed into 
its midst Orthodox immigrants from all countries. An Arab, Raphael 
Awaweeny, was consecrated auxiliary bishop in New York. In 1905, 
Archbishop Tikhon presented to the Holy Synod of St. Petersburg 
a report containing a proposal for an independent American Church, 
which would, however, recognize the identity of the various ethnic 
groups. 6 

Without idealizing the picture (for indeed, there were incon¬ 
sistencies and shortcomings), one can say that the policies of that 
original Orthodox diocese of America were at that time faithful, 
at least in intention, to the truly catholic aspect of the Church’s 
mission. It was only after the Russian Revolution that the Orthodox 
mission in America disintegrated. New waves of immigrants or¬ 
ganized themselves ecclesiastically on a purely ethnic basis, in spite 
of a few prophetic voices, like that of Ecumenical Patriarch Meletios 
Metaxakis, who spoke of the establishment of an “American Ortho¬ 
dox Church” in his enthronement address in 1921. 7 


6 English text of the main passage of the report in St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Quarterly, 5:1/2 (1961), pp. 114-115. 

7 An extract of the address in English in St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly, 
ibid., p. 114. 
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Indeed, overcoming ethnic divisions and acting truly as one 
Church is the precondition for a meaningful Orthodox witness in 
the West, especially in America. But the ultimate problem lies on 
an even deeper level: is Orthodoxy intrinsically the “Eastern” form 
of Christianity? Or, conversely, is Christianity fundamentally and 
culturally inseparable from the East? An affirmative answer to the 
latter question would imply that to be a Western Christian or a 
Western Orthodox is, to say the least, a great handicap in one’s 
spiritual progress, for true Christianity and “the West” are actually 
incompatible. Those among the Orthodox who adopt that position 
and rationalize it in terms of practical behavior, reduce Orthodoxy 
to the sectarian pattern of American religion: one simply cannot 
be both Orthodox and American, but one has to become—at least 
culturally and spiritually—a Greek or a Russian. However, quite 
often this identification of Orthodoxy with Eastern cultural or ethnic 
patterns also leads to a practical “denominationalism.” Some people 
believe that since one cannot reasonably expect to have Western 
Christians transformed into Greeks or Russians, one should try 
to coexist with them peacefully, sharing the common interdenomi¬ 
national deism of American religion. This corresponds to the so- 
called “unity without union” pattern in ecumenism. Thus, para¬ 
doxically, ethnicity naturally allies itself either with “sectarianism” 
or with “denominationalism,” because it constitutes, first of all, a 
negation of the catholicity of the Church. 

Thus, a definition of the Orthodox mission in the West today 
requires, first of all, a clear understanding of what catholicity means, 
what is implied by a truly catholic church life —which is more than 
a conceptual definition of the third “attribute” of the Church. 

It should be understood, first of all, that catholicity does not im¬ 
ply bland cosmopolitanism—a renunciation of the cultural diversities, 
identities, and peculiar “talents” of nations, civilizations, or ethnic 
groups. The Cyrillo-Methodian pattern of creating national churches, 
without imposing upon them external linguistic conformity, was a 
direct application in the field of mission of the miracle of Pentecost, 
and therefore the best possible witness to catholicity. 

Yet once Christianized, nations, languages, and cultures accept 
the common criterion of catholicity and cease to be mutually ex¬ 
clusive: the Byzantine Orthodox hymnography for the day of 
Pentecost is entirely built on the biblical theme of the opposition 
between the story of the tower of Babel (“the tongues divide men 
from each other”) and the miracle of the tongues in the upper room 
(“the same Spirit” speaks in the languages of all nations). Catholicity 
therefore implies comprehensiveness: not indifference and individu¬ 
alism, but a comprehensiveness built upon the universality of re¬ 
demption. The Orthodox claim of being the “Catholic” Church 
involves the Church’s mission to the world, a world which has been 
redeemed by Christ in its entire wholeness. The Church, therefore, 
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cannot be “Eastern” or “Western” in its very nature if it is to 
remain the Church of Christ. 

There is a fundamental sense, however, in which the New 
Testament revelation implies history and geography: the Incarnation 
took place in history and the establishment of the Church involved 
concrete people—Jews and Greeks—who belonged to the civilization 
of their own time. They were not twentieth century Americans. 
The historical uniqueness of the Christ-event presupposes that no 
other moment of history but the time of Jesus of Nazareth was 
“the fulness of time” described and explained in the writings of 
the New Testament. It also presupposes that the Incarnate Son of 
God was the Jewish Messiah, and that the universality of life and 
salvation was to be revealed no where else but in Jerusalem. Also, 
if one holds a belief in Tradition, one accepts that the Church, as 
the new temple and the vehicle of the Spirit, has taken the right 
options and given the right definitions of doctrine throughout its 
history. These definitions are also historically and geographically 
qualified. Our task today is then to remain consistent to these options 
and definitions of the past, even when we are called to develop 
them, or to take totally new options relevant for the issues of our 
own time. 

There is an important sense, therefore, in which our mission 
today as Orthodox Christians cannot be uprooted from the tradition 
of Eastern Christianity, where the fulness of the Christian Tradition 
has been carried through centuries of history, the Tradition of the 
Greek Fathers in particular. But a true sense of our mission must 
also recognize that catholic Tradition has had in the past expressions 
other than the Greek or the Russian, and that any reduction of 
Christian truth to a particular historic form presupposes a reduction 
of catholicity itself. The Greek Fathers expressed Holy Tradition 
not because they were Greek, but because they lived the Church’s 
catholicity, which was also lived by others and should be relived 
anew by us in the twentieth century. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to attempt a definition of 
the “Christian West” from the point of view of Orthodox ecclesiology, 
and this does not seem to be the main point when one is concerned 
with Christian mission in a country like America, which can hardly 
be considered a Christian country anymore. America challenges the 
Orthodox Church with problems which it never had to face before, 
and this challenge is, frequently, a challenge to the Christian faith 
itself. I believe that Orthodox Tradition is particularly explicit on 
some fundamentals which our society—and particularly American 
society—could discover to be directly relevant, such as a Trinitarian 
view of God, a “theocentric” understanding of man, and an ecclesiol¬ 
ogy based on communion, rather than on authority. 8 If only Orthodox 


8 See our article on “Orthodox Theology Today,” St. Vladimir’s Theological 
Quarterly , 13:1/2 (1969), pp. 77-92. 
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mission and witness could be more consistent than they practically 
are with these fundamentals of the Orthodox Faith! Orthodoxy 
could assume a crucial responsibility in reshaping Western Christian¬ 
ity at a moment when the secular activism of the 60’s is subsiding 
and when people are more ready than before to understand the 
language of prayer, of contemplation, of experience, and may thus 
become concerned again with the truth for its own sake. On the 
other hand, one can say that an American Orthodox Church, invest¬ 
ed with freedom and dynamism learned in the West, can have a 
“mission” to the Mother Churches of the Orthodox East, where 
freedom does not exist and dynamism is impaired by law or custom. 


3. Orthodox and Anglicans 

As we all know, relations between Anglicans and Orthodox 
have a long history, which involves not only theology, but also 
British, Ottoman, Russian, Greek, and other politics. To a degree 
this is still the case today in some of the aspects of the “dialogue” 
on the world scale. By contrast, here in the West, and particularly 
in America, we have the opportunity and the responsibility to en¬ 
visage our relations within the framework of a society which is 
common to us, and of concrete problems which our Churches face. 

A generation ago, an opinion widespread among Episcopalians 
and shared by some Orthodox was that the inevitable American¬ 
ization of East European immigrants would cause them to be 
gradually absorbed into the Episcopal Church. Although some ex¬ 
amples of such an absorbtion exist, the pattern has clearly failed to 
materialize. To the contrary, there exists on the part of the Orthodox 
a defensive reflex against ecumenical mergers, which generally 
becomes even more pronounced with the progress of Americaniza¬ 
tion. 

But perhaps the theological and ecumenical developments of 
the last decade have created a new and more fruitful stimulus for 
an Orthodox-Anglican rapprochement. With the spectacular changes 
which occurred in Roman Catholicism on the one hand, and the 
widespread so-called “secularization” of theology, many values 
which the Anglican tradition stood for, even when it was reluctant 
to formulate them with theological precision, are being questioned 
in an unprecedented way. What is at stake is not so much this or 
that minute issue of “church order,” but the very nature of the 
Christian faith and of the Church’s mission. 

Much too frequently Anglican-Orthodox dialogues, always very 
“ecclesiastically” oriented, have dealt with issues like apostolic 
succession, number of sacraments, church authority, etc., without 
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much reference to the existential requirements of Christian life and 
mission. Perhaps unintentionally, the participants on both sides often 
gave the impression that it was possible to settle issues of ecclesio- 
logy or sacramental theology, without sharing a common experience 
of the nature of Christianity and its mission. 

Whatever one thinks of the theological and ecclesiastical develop¬ 
ments of the last decade, one must recognize that the current debate 
is about the nature of Christianity , and not only about its institutional 
or sacramental expressions. Now if Orthodox and Anglicans, or at 
least some of them, could try to reach a meaningful agreement on 
what the Christian Gospel really means, they may subsequently be 
able to move forward towards an evaluation of the real state of our 
inter-church relations as well. 

Personally, I consider the debate on the pages of our Quarterly , 
which involved John Rossner, Bishop Maguire, and Georges Barrois, 9 
as a quite significant beginning, precisely because it transcends the 
usual ecclesiological entanglements of the Anglican-Orthodox dia¬ 
logues. Let us talk—at least for a while—about the Trinity, Jesus 
Christ, and the nature of man, not simply repeating the formulations 
of the past, but testing each other’s concrete preaching and teaching 
on these basic truths of Christianity. In order to be successful, such 
a conversation must involve those who are really involved and 
responsible for the life of our congregations, not only professional 
ecumenists. 

The conversation can follow the model set by the “Fellowship 
of St. Alban and St. Sergius,” still the most lasting and the most 
influential form of the Anglican-Orthodox rapprochement, and can 
be organized quite unofficially without either the direct involvement, 
or the exclusion of ecclesiastical leadership. Whether one should 
follow Bishop Maguire’s suggestion of composing together a “20th 
century statement of common faith and practice” 10 is a matter of 
debate. Bishop Maguire is careful enough to specify that his plan 
is not to prepare “the sufficient doctrinal basis for a merger,” but 
rather a “guiding-device in our own further on-going conversations.” 
However, Professor Barrois is rightfully afraid of formal “Confes¬ 
sions”: the Orthodox seventeenth century experimentation with 
writing “Confessions” in response to Protestant requests was ultima¬ 
tely helpful to no one. 11 It seems to me that what really is important 
is the methodology to be followed. The question is whether it is 


0 John Rossner, “Orthodoxy and the Future of Western Christianity,” 
St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly , 14:3 (1970), pp. 115-135; Kenneth 
Maguire, “Comments on Anglican-Orthodox Relations,” 15:4 (1971), pp. 178- 
190; Georges Barrois, “Anglican-Orthodox Relations: Reflexions of an Or¬ 
thodox on some Anglican Comments,” ibid., pp. 191-211. 

10 Op. cit., p. 189. 

“For a good contemporary evaluation of the role of the 17th century 
Orthodox “Confessions,” see S. Harakas, “Creed and Confession in the 
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possible to provide today’s Christians with a rallying point around 
the Gospel of the resurrection of Christ, and its implications: 

—the divinity and the humanity of the One Christ, i. e., the doctrine 
which affirms that the ultimate destiny of man is in God, and also 
that God can manifest Himself in man and through man; 

—the experience, in Christ, of the Father and the Spirit, i. e., of a 
God whom we experientially discover as Trinity; 

—the paschal understanding of the life of the Church, whose saving 
mission in the world consists in freeing man from the world’s deter¬ 
minism and in restoring his communion with God. 

The question whether an agreement on such points as these will 
contribute or not to further inter-ecclesiastical relations can be left 
to Divine Providence to decide. Actually, I believe that theological 
work of this kind will be useful only if it does not fall into the usual 
trap of institutionalized ecumenism: the drafting of ambiguous docu¬ 
ments serving to prepare, promote, or anticipate institutional mergers 
without achieving a real meeting of minds. Instead of composing 
documents aiming at satisfying professional ecumenists, let us test 
our ability to say something together to the unbeliever, or even to 
the rank and file church member. If we were able to discover, at 
some point, that we actually preach the same Gospel, it would be 
easier for us to handle the outstanding ecclesiological issues as well. 

I know that some of my skeptical Orthodox brethren will say 
that it is always easy to find an agreement with a select group of 
Anglicans and thus have the illusion of Anglican-Orthodox under¬ 
standing, while in reality the Anglican communion will remain 
based on an all-inclusive comprehensiveness, and other Anglicans 
will, simultaneously, be agreeing with Methodists and Presbyterians. 
It seems to me, however, that the overall theological situation is 
changing in this respect too. The Anglican communion is approach¬ 
ing a moment of truth. To it falls the option of a merger with the 
main-stream of liberal Protestantism, and it has sometimes the 
feeling that Rome does not need it anymore as a “bridge” to Pro¬ 
testantism—so many Roman Catholics have crossed the river on 
their own! 

But the moment of truth is coming for Orthodoxy also: the 
ethnico-political structures which provided it with a sense of con¬ 
tinuity are crumbling rapidly. Only its truth and catholicity can 
preserve its credibility to the young men and women of today. 

Is it not the time then, for both Anglicans and Orthodox to make 
an attempt at meeting each other in the truth of the Gospel? 


Orthodox Church,” Journal of Ecumenical Studies , 7:4 (1970), pp. 721-743; 
an even more critical evaluation is Basil Krivocheine’s article, “Is a New 
Orthodox Confession of Faith Necessary?” St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly , 
11:2 (1967), pp. 69-72. 
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Four Medieval Sketches On The Meaning 

Of Time 

Bohdan Chudoba 


I 

Francis of Assisi was the poet of that famous Cantico del Frate 
Sole in whose last strophe Death is presented as a “sister,” following 
the all-consuming “brother Fire.” The end had for him the same 
presence as the beginning. Centuries later, Voltaire would gasp: 
“Good God. .. what outrages against reason when that extravagant 
Francis preached to swallows and fishes.” But that kind of preaching 
evidently meant to Francis a part of the very same vision which his 
Cantico —composed in the last, most difficult and painful phase of 
his life—expressed: an immense and absolutely present vision of the 
universe in all its parts, in all its decisive moments—whether they 
seem past or future to us. Not only swallows and fishes, but also 
the wolf of Gubbio listened to Francesco because the young man 
from Assisi, ignoring any “necessary nature,” saw the universe as 
a gift of God’s grace, in which, consequently, even stones could 
speak and animals listen. There was no looking backwards in this 
vision, no eager, power-seeking following of the interminable sequel 
of “causes.” The substance of that vision was creative love and 
the astonishment of the “prophet”—the one who knows that the full 
meaning is the sum of all times and all relations of any thing to all 
that which comes to life through the explosion of the creative act. 

The outwardly so unsuccessful life of Francis of Assisi culmi¬ 
nated in that astonishing last phase which followed all the betrayals 
he had to suffer. During that phase he celebrated Jesus’ Nativity 
in a cave above Greccio where he had arranged under the altar a 
manger filled with hay, with the Child lying in it and an ox and a 
donkey as guardians. But then he also ventured into the utter lone- 
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liness of the desolate heights of the Monte La Verna, where the 
stigmata appeared on his body and where he began the composition 
of the Cantico . 

Inspired by that life, Francis’ younger contemporary—and pro¬ 
tector of the friars—Robert Grosseteste appeared on the intellectual 
stage not only as a staunch opponent of the Aristotelian trend but 
also as perhaps the most genial scholar of the entire Middle Ages. 
Grosseteste, an Englishman, became bishop of Lincoln only after a 
long teaching career and a broad intellectual preparation; he also 
studied the Eastern theologians and translated John of Damascus’ 
treatise On the Orthodox Faith. He left behind him the trace of a 
reformer courageously opposed to both the royal absolutism and the 
Roman endeavors to restrict the autonomy of the Church com¬ 
munities. But above all, he laid the foundations of a critical and 
far reaching cosmological theory. 

In the first place he rejected the conception of knowledge as a 
mere “abstraction” from apperceptions. Human intellect he re¬ 
garded—in the footsteps of Augustine Aurelius—as a complete and 
essential aspect of man’s person, capable of acting on the body as 
much as receiving its messages, but illuminated through God-given 
ideas. Calling these ideas the “principles of knowledge,” he regarded 
them as both timeless and enclosing all the moments of the chrono¬ 
logical time, and existing in the Creator himself, in the very central 
point of the creative explosion. Comparing man’s intellect, which 
has to avail itself of words, with that of the Creator, and describing 
it as “utterly defective,” he stressed that our thoughts in words can 
only grasp “partial properties.” But in sharp contrast to the Aristo¬ 
telians he regarded all these properties as integral parts of the entire, 
all-moments-and-all-relations comprising meanings. 

Consequently he also defined the truthfulness of human thoughts 
as their “closeness” to the center of the invisible light which illu¬ 
mines man’s mind. He did accept, as of operational value, the re¬ 
lationship, in time, between the individual members of any given 
set of occurrences, but insisted that each such member has always 
more than one “preceding cause.” Declaring the correlation of oc¬ 
currences to be primarily the function and the goal of mathematics, 
he made it clear that our knowledge of the surrounding universe 
will always remain only probable and far from complete. 

Grosseteste’s “theoria,” described in works such as Hexaemeron 
or De universitatis machina , viewed the universe essentially as the 
field of radiation of light—the constituent of bodies as well as the 
genetic power of all creation. Light is presented in his works as 
a “state of change”—timeless, instantaneous change (in instanti unus 
punctus luminis replet orbem ). Light is also that which, generating 
and multiplying itself, becomes the source of all natural operations— 
the manifestations of visibility and the bodily magnitudes among 
them. Grosseteste also accepted the notion of “matter”—but more in 
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the biblical sense of the “outward darkness’ 5 than in any other 
meaning. Light draws the completely passive matter with it and thus 
produces motion. Any body is the result of the diffusion of light 
which, through diffusion, gives form to the formless matter. It is 
possible only for form, i.e., for the diffusion of light, to make itself 
visible to the human eye, while matter as such has no life without 
form. In that way light is also responsible for all “mechanical action” 
and for the action at a distance of one body on another. 

Technically, while he maintained—with the mathematical know¬ 
ledge he had at his disposal—that it was not feasible to measure the 
“continuum” by means of its primary parts, he nevertheless was 
certain that the mathematical way is the only proper way of ex¬ 
plaining qualitative differences in physical powers as arising from 
quantitative differences established by geometry. We have in this 
“theoria” a magnificent example of the usefulness of a truly primeval, 
archetypal symbol, the symbol of light, the “burning bush.” In 
Grosseteste’s mind, however, this symbol became subject to the 
strictest intellectual investigation. While mathematics was to him 
the only viable path of understanding and describing the results of 
this investigation, he became the first to define the propagation of 
light as a succession of waves or pulses analogous to sound. His 
posthumous influence in Oxford and later, during the fourteenth 
century, also in Paris, excelled that of any other medieval teacher 
and scientist. Of his scientific vision it may be said without exag¬ 
geration that it reached directly our own times. 

But more perhaps than anything else, Grosseteste’s grandiose 
pattern of the universe in which everything happens “now,” the 
universe of absolutely discontinuous situations, appears to be the 
exact contrary of that essentially anti-Christian “continuous stream,” 
resting on the conception of a “basic design” and thus identifying, 
in infinity, the Creator with the universe and depriving man of the 
last traces of freedom. From Thomas Aquinas to Herbert Spencer, 
the monstrous idea of “physical continuity” was to dominate even 
the Christian schools—so much so that even the fundamental 
Christian tenet of the resurrection of man was practically abandoned 
and only the Platonic myth of the immortal “soul” was kept alive. 

Not Grosseteste’s immediate, purely mathematical grasp of phys¬ 
ical events was to dominate the subsequent centuries, but only the 
childish “adequation of intellect with object” and the assertion that 
the intellect receives all its knowledge through the senses. To the 
bishop of Lincoln, the number appeared as the very first example 
of the intellect’s superiority over a merely sensual memory. None 
the less, Aquinas’ disciples, ignoring the fact that apperceptions 
furnish man only with sounds, colors, and tastes, never with mean¬ 
ings, and unable even to suggest what the magic word “adequation” 
should mean, dominated the field. 
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II 


Already estranged enough from the Christian tradition through 
the cult of the ancient Roman law, and devoting more time to such 
studies than to the development of contemporary social thought, 
the universities were rapidly losing the firm ground under their feet. 
It took a few generations before the squalid waters of the vain play 
with “metaphysical” concepts—a nonsensical Aristotelian locution- 
fell off. When around the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
poet Francesco Petrarca directed in his treatise, De ignorantia, a 
scathing attack against the philosophers of the “universal necessity” 
as well as against the illusory image of the man who “lives in 
harmony with nature,” much damage had already been done. 

Moreover, facing a collusion between an Aristotelian, “scholas¬ 
tic” vision of the universe as an interminably durable sequel of 
predestined events, and the new increase of scientific and technolo¬ 
gical information, the late medieval universities and the schools 
dependent on them seemed less and less capable of preserving the 
essence of the Christian message as the basis of education. “It is 
to know Jesus, and to know Jesus crucified—not Christ in majesty, 
but in self-sacrifice,” Bernard of Clairvaux had once exclaimed. But 
his words did not seem to reach the schools. The lack of essentially 
Christian thinking was above all apparent in the manner in which 
contemporary education dealt with one of the most basic theological 
issues: the mutual relationship between man’s basic condition (his 
“fall”) and Christ’s life and death. The legalistic spirit of some 
of the early Christian theologians had made an almost strictly 
juridical affair of this issue. The basic condition of all men (every¬ 
body is Adam, Man) had been grasped as the crime of one man. 
The content of the alleged crime was falsified: the eating of the 
fruit from the “tree of good and evil” was represented not as a 
transgression of man against himself (disregarding God’s warning 
that he would die and trying to attain the morally indifferent know¬ 
ledge leading to pride and death), but rather as a mere disobedience 
or even as sexual extravagance. Secondly, God’s decision to descend 
on this earth and to sacrifice himself in Christ was presented as a 
secondary result of Adam’s transgression: it would not have happen¬ 
ed had Adam not sinned. Students of universities were thus induced 
to ask why the omnipotent Creator could not take some precautions 
against this so “uneconomical” story of “fall and redemption.” It 
was perhaps not a mere coincidence that the university teachers 
who replaced faith by “certainty” derived from syllogisms and who 
wanted to “prove” God’s existence, were also most cruel in views 
concerning man’s last things. The high priest of syllogisms, Gregory 
of Rimini, known to contemporaries as “torturer of babies,” brought 
to perfection his vision of a totally predestined universe by dis¬ 
patching all unbaptized children to “eternal pain.” 
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Nevertheless, not all medieval Christians were so negligent to¬ 
ward the basic wisdom of their inheritance. The glorious Exultet 
hymn, speaking, in its medieval version, of “Adam’s sin and our 
own,” and joyously approving of the “happy transgression” ( felix 
culpa), still reverberated around the stony walls of churches at 
Easter time. And in spite of all the Hellenic-Hebrew-Islamic in¬ 
sistence on the “immovable unity” of God—Wasil ibn Atah had 
asserted that neither life nor wisdom can be attributed to God be¬ 
cause they would, as “accidental attributes,” destroy his unity—the 
majority of Christians perhaps still saw the Creator as the God 
who lives and loves. To profess such faith was evidently not easy. 
How laboriously and cautiously Robert Grosseteste, for instance, 
approached the “reasons for the Incarnation” in his treatise, De 
cessatione legalium, written probably in the early 1230’s. That Christ 
is the unifying principle of all creation, that God is the highest love 
(not a mere judge) and supremely bounteous, that Christ’s Incarna¬ 
tion is an ineffable good and not possibly a decision dependent on 
man’s transgression, that God in Christ immutably wishes for man’s 
love—all these arguments were carefully enumerated and elucidated 
by the learned bishop of Lincoln to demonstrate the independence 
of the Incarnation from man’s initial actions, and also to show that 
God became man to include man’s “sentient faculties” as well as his 
intellect in one perfect unity. 

In 1373, Dame Julian of Norwich—at that time still a young 
woman of deep intelligence, but without connections with any of the 
centers of learning—undertook a similar task in a broadly accessible, 
almost visual manner. Reading her Revelations of Divine Love , one 
finds her, in the first place, drawing a sharp line between escaping, 
chronological time—of which she regards Christ’s bleeding head as 
the very center—and the source of all time, centered in the joyful 
awareness of the Trinity. While speaking of man’s life she uses the 
conventional word “soul,” as representing both knowledge of mean¬ 
ings and a sensuality. God to her is “He that doeth all”; but man 
has been granted the capacity of giving or refusing his assent to 
whatever experiences are measured out to him. 

But above all Julian of Norwich represents the basic condition 
of man (“original sin”) as a ravine into which man fell—and was 
meant to fall to be able to show his love—when the Creator sent him 
to collect a treasure: love originating in pain and affliction. “And 
I beheld,” she adds, “if I could perceive in him any default or if the 
Lord should assign him any manner of blame; and verily there was 
none seen, for only his great desire was the cause of his falling. . . 
And when Adam fell, God’s Son fell; for God’s Son might not be 
separated from Adam and by Adam I understand every man.” 
In this vision, Dame Julian remained quite close not only to the 
apostle’s word, “For God had enclosed all in unbelief that he may 
have mercy on all” (Rom. 11:32), but also to Ireneus who, a 
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thousand years before her times, had stated very clearly: “from the 
beginning did God permit man to be swallowed up by the author 
of transgression, not that he should perish altogether... but, arrang¬ 
ing and preparing the plan of salvation, which was accomplished 
by the Word... so that man should never adopt an opposite opinion 
with regard to God, supposing that the incorruptibility which belongs 
to him is his own naturally” ( Against Haereses, III, 20). Moreover, 
in his Epideixis, Ireneus had also spoken of man “in the paradise” 
as of a child “which had need to grow so as to come to full per¬ 
fection.” A similar view had already appeared in the Protreptica of 
Ireneus’ contemporary, Clement of Alexandria, who called Adam 
“God’s child” (paidion tou theou) who becomes grown man only 
through disobedience (ho pals andrigomenos apeitheia). 

Through the far-sighted thoughts of Robert Grosseteste and 
Julian of Norwich, medieval intellectual history entered its last 
phase. Because more and more attention was now concentrated on 
man and on man’s views of things both religious and scientific, or 
again because an increasing attention was paid to the literary arts 
(litterae humaniores ), historians often call this phase the “Humanist” 
phase. But was it “Humanist” in the Christian sense? Was it based 
on the concept of man as an exceptional creature for whom Christ 
died—or rather on the persistent conception of man as a “being 
which lives in harmony with nature”? 

In an attempt to answer frankly this question, we should admit 
that the Christian influence on the thought of the “Humanist” phase 
was hardly prevalent. We may mention Dante’s basic lack of com¬ 
prehension toward the Christian message: his replacement of the 
“second death” of the Apocalypse— mentioned also by Francis of 
Assisi in his Cantico— by the childishly cruel vision of “eternal 
tortures,” as well as his persuasion that God’s intention to send his 
Son to Calvary was a mere secondary result of “Adams transgression” 
(Mestier non era partorir Maria ... There had been no need for 
Mary to conceive. .. [Purg. 3, 37]). We should even remind our¬ 
selves of the figure of Melchisedec from one of the first stories of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, for whom Jesus’ death had no significance 
at all. 


Ill 

At the time when the “mystery play” was reaching its highest 
level, Dante Alighieri, a lonely exile from Florence—where his po¬ 
litical faction had lost its bid for power—wrote his Comedia . Partial¬ 
ly inspired by Arabic legends, and based on the popular Western 
eschatology of the time which conceived the terms of the Christian 
message such as “hell,” “purgatory,” and “paradise” to be terrestrial 
places, Dante’s chief work is known to us under the name of the 
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Divine Comedy, given to it by later editors. Nevertheless, it was 
essentially a “comedia,” a majestic spectacle, embracing an imagin¬ 
ary pilgrimage as well as many dialogues and dramatic scenes, 
echoing the faith of the hymns as well as evincing an increased in¬ 
terest in the nature of man and the universe. A large number of 
actors, both legendary and historical—whom Dante treats sometimes 
as real heroes, sometimes as symbols—describe the inadequacy of 
human leaders for their tasks and the sharp difference dividing 
faith and real knowledge from mere, more or less organized, words. 

Actually only the first of the three parts, entitled Hell , seems to 
fit the general title of Comedia; compared with the static and lyrical 
Purgatory and Paradise, it appears as a real drama. But placed 
alongside the Book of Job or the works of Aeschylus, the tragedies 
of Dante’s Hell, unlike those depicted by the older writers, seem 
to have little in common with the dramatic qualities of our own 
lives; indeed they are unjust, absurd, and essentially non-tragic be¬ 
cause hopeless. In every ancient Greek tragedy the audience was 
able to recognize their own insecure and threatened lives, and the 
question ultimately remained on their lips: is there, could there 
be any final meaning in all this suffering? Dante gives a definite 
“no” as answer; the unbaptized children, for instance, have suffered 
in vain and their hopeless situation is to continue beyond the for¬ 
lorn horizons of endlessly escaping time. 

In the entire Purgatory and Paradise we actually meet only one 
Christian: the anonymous man from Croatia who, having accom¬ 
plished an earthly pilgrimage to Rome, eagerly looks toward seeing 
Veronica’s scarf onto which Jesus allegedly impressed the exhausted 
features of his tortured face. “So this is, how you really looked, my 
Savior,” he says in that most touching and perhaps most beautiful 
of all the scenes of the Comedia. 

In the Paradise the Croatian would have to look for Veronica’s 
scarf again, because the third part of Dante’s lofty composition is 
engulfed in an abstract vision reflecting perfectly the light symbolism 
of Robert Grosseteste. Jesus’ mother, Lucia, the patron of those 
with weak sight, and also Beatrice, no longer a girl from Florence 
whom Dante had loved, but a symbolical bearer of God, or again 
Bernard of Clairvaux, all seem deprived of their humanity. The 
Light of Love which they reflect hardly reaches the terrestrial exist¬ 
ence of an exiled pilgrim such as the poet himself. The fate of man, 
reduced to a mysterious status—a cruel status, because predestined— 
remains impenetrable and, confronted with the all-pervading Light 
of Love, a thing both inconsistent and dissonant. 

The Comedia fascinates us as true theatre in so far as it deals 
with the real despairs and hopes of a refugee from a desperately 
divided community (la citta partita). Hopes are placed in the paci¬ 
fying task of the Holy Roman Emperor, whose “imperial” role Dante 
distinguishes from that of a “truly reigning king.” The despairs are 
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directed against the theocrats, corrupted by “Constantine’s dowry,” 
and engrossed so much in their “canon law” that they “can’t even 
think of Nazareth where once the winged Gabriel flew down.” The 
spectacle quality is enhanced through the poet’s proud insistence 
in including all his Florentine forbears in the realm of the blessed, 
and in damning forever their opponents. 

But there is also a deep tension inherent in Dante’s very 
“theoria.” Not only Grosseteste and Bonaventura, but also the 
Aristotelians have left their traces in his splendid imagery. He ap¬ 
pears very close to the ancient persuasion in conceiving everything 
as a “meaningful and operating form” without which matter does 
not live ( Purg . 18, 49). He certainly discerns the divine illumination 
as both the central source and the goal of the entire creative act 
(Par. 27, 106). He is also aware of Love as the real meaning of the 
creative act: 

Regnum coelorum violenza pate 

da caldo amore e da viva esperanza 

che vince la divina volontate. . . (Par. 20, 94). 

But, as we have already mentioned (quoting Purg. 3, 37), he does 
not seem to have escaped Aquinas’ incomprehension of the most 
essential connection between the creative act and Jesus’ Incarnation. 
Was he perhaps really persuaded that Jesus’ presence in this world 
is only the “result” of a misdeed of the so-called “first parents”? 
He had obviously accepted the un-Christian, juridical concept of the 
“hereditary sin” coined by Augustine Aurelius. Both little children 
and wise ancient poets found themselves condemned forever because 
of that alleged “crime.” 

Quivi sto io coi pargoli innocenti 

dai denti morsi de la morte avante 

che fosser da l’humana colpa essenti. .. 

states Dante’s guide Virgil on the way through “purgatory” (Purg. 
7, 31). And what a most curious kind of life is the life of the “con¬ 
demned”! They are not “uomini tristi,” but only “anime triste ”—yet 
they have also lost the “good of intellect.” Thus, actually incapable 
of suffering bodily or mentally, why do they continue existing at all 
in interminable lineal time? How cruel must have been Christ’s 
descent into their “region” if he only arrived there to celebrate a 
triumph? As one reads the second and the third part of the Comedia, 
one’s perplexity grows. One can certainly understand the superb 
image of Satan embedded in an immovable rock, in the icy cold of 
absolute darkness. But how should one understand the palpable 
Manicheism radiating from the twenty-fifth canto of the Purgatory? 
Or the presence, in the high heavens, of such ridiculously shallow 
“spirits of the mighty” as Justinian or Robert Guiscard? What 
perverse allegory! 
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IV 


Nicolas of Cusa flourished in the first half of the fifteenth century. 
An enthusiastic reader of Augustine and of Francis Bonaventura, 
and a devoted reformer, Cusanus was always far away from all 
Aristotelian “metaphysics,” far from all attempts to “abstract” one’s 
knowledge from the data furnished by senses and to extend it then 
“beyond things physical.” Love, not reasoning, was to him the 
central capability of man. God as Christ, rather than God as Creator, 
stood in the center of the human universe and of history. History 
itself was to him essentially a series of experiences freely opened 
by God to man, and certainly not reached by man through “reason¬ 
ing.” Absolutely strange to Cusanus remained the assertions of 
Aquinas concerning man’s manner of learning to know—assertions, 
for example, that “reason recognizes meanings by running from one 
object to another,” or that “reason is necessary because intellect 
is defective,” or again that “five as necessary sum of two and three 
is eternally rooted in God’s mind.” Far from seeing in the verbal 
constructions of “reason” anything separable from intellect, Nicolas 
of Cusa insisted in his treatise, De docta ignorantia, and elsewhere 
that words should not be allowed to impede knowledge. The quest 
after a systematic nomenclature ( rationalis philosophia ) was re¬ 
garded by him as only the quest for a secondary tool guided by the 
real knowledge of the meaning of things ( prima seu mentalis philo¬ 
sophia). It is hardly possible, he argued, to describe anything com¬ 
pletely. The closer one reaches to the full truth, the less reliable 
become the words. Often it is necessary, for a more or less truthful 
description, to reach to words and expressions which may seem to 
us in sharp contradiction ( coincidentia oppositorum ). 

In the realm of science, Cusanus wholeheartedly accepted Gros¬ 
seteste’s recommendation of the numerical order as the safest basis 
for the description of events in time and space—an incomparably 
more reliable basis than the “substances” and “properties” which 
Aristotle had derived from the Indo-European linguistic usages, 
or the distinction between the “celestial” and the “basic” spheres 
which medieval Aristotelianism cultivated with much enthusiasm. 
Speaking of the “coincidence of opposites,” Nicolas of Cusa fore¬ 
shadowed the end of the endeavors of the “materialist-minded” 
scholars who were seeking a logically or “causally” homogeneous 
description of the cosmos. He demanded the inauguration of a new 
trend, aiming at a frank expression of the bipolar character of the 
phenomenal world and of time, and revealed the need for a new 
kind of description which would express simultaneously two or per¬ 
haps even more views, different from one another but necessary 
for a truly operational comprehension of an object. 

Nicolas of Cusa appears even more as a veritable giant among 
the dwarfs of medieval “scholasticism” the moment we turn to his 
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comprehension of the passing time of history in its relationship to 
the absolute time of the complete meaning of things, to God’s own 
time. His De docta ignorantia (1440) already spoke of “time” as 
of an “arranged” or “adjusted” “presence” ( praesentia ordinata ). 
Passing through his various Sermons, his views gradually assumed 
an ever increasing profoundity. They reached their peak in the three 
works published in 1463, the year preceding his death: De venatione 
sapientiae, De ludo globi, and the Compendium. 

He became, in the first place, more and more aware of the 
existentialist aspect of man’s attitude to time—of his use of the 
category of “flowing time.” As in the case of Julian of Norwich, it 
must have become acutely clear to him not only how illogical, but 
also how incomprehensible God’s love, the real source of the entire 
creative act, appears in scholastic theology with its subordination 
of the Incarnation to the misdemeanor of Adam, the typical man. 
Cusanus’ Sermons nos. 6 and 11 unhesitatingly place God’s intention 
to sacrifice His Son at the very apex of the creative act. They go 
on to explain the tragic decision of the resplendent Lucifer precisely 
through his refusal to accept the value of this supreme act of love, 
and in his decision to revolt against it in an effort to change himself 
into a “truly absolute,” as a philosopher would have said—a self¬ 
concentrated and self-satisfied God. The Sermon no. 36 states: “Mark 
well that there is no passing time with God. Whatever we regard 
as past or future, is present to Him. Adam comes not before Christ 
and Christ comes not before Adam. If you only regard all the crea¬ 
tures as they are, standing now and always before God’s face, you 
will comprehend that the variety of creatures, which our intellect 
grasps with the help of its own category of plurality, represents to 
God a unity of order; in that sense Christ is the Beginning and the 
Head.” 

In De Genesi (1447) Cusanus had already directly criticized 
those who, while trying to interpret the story of Creation, ignored 
this most important aspect and hoped, perhaps, to reach God’s time 
through “all kinds of varieties of duration.” The “rational mea¬ 
suring,” he insisted, may reach some distances of passing time, but 
never any decision outside this passing time. While uttering his 
criticisms, Nicolas of Cusa nevertheless was well aware that man’s 
mind was unable to escape the category of passing time. Contem¬ 
plating—as stated in De venatione sapientiae— God’s absolute time 
(aeternum, in Cusanus’ terminology), man’s intuition may try to 
approach the creative act in all its simplicity; if it turns to the com¬ 
plete, closed time of the creation ( aevum ), it grasps the singular 
nature of creatures as envisaged in the creative act; but if it observes 
things within its own passing time, “everything seems to happen in 
succession.” 

The “escaping time” seems indeed to have replaced, in Cusanus’ 
thought, the “matter” or the “ hypokeimene ” of the Aristotelians. 
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In his Compendium he looked patiently over a long row of primeval 
or less ancient names—such as “hyle, matter, chaos, the possible, 
that which may happen, the substratum”—and then remarked quietly 
that, after all, “that which appears necessary for anything to enter 
the scope of the creative act, while it is neither sensible nor intel¬ 
ligible and while it has no form, does not really deserve a name.” 
But the reader feels that “passing time” would really be the best 
expression. 

In his masterful dialogue, De ludo globi, defining “escaping time” 
as the “measurement of motion,” Cusanus insisted that this was 
only an “instrument” of whoever wanted to measure—an instrument 
totally dependent on the “rational mind.” Then, as a witty, truly 
sharp side-remark, Cusanus himself, together with one of the other 
persons participating in the dialogue, reaches a surprising conclusion: 
as all categories of human thought are “included in the created 
universe,” from “outside,” where the category of passing time has 
no validity, the whole universe would lack distances and dimen¬ 
sions; indeed, it would be hardly as much visible as an indivisible 
point. 
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The Palamite Trinitarian Models 


M. Edmund Hussey 


In Chapters 35, 36, and 37 of the Capita Physica, St. Gregory 
Palamas compresses two interwoven and remarkable models of the 
Trinity which have received scant attention in Palamite studies. 1 In 
a brief mention of these Chapters, J. Meyendorff comments: “It is 
somewhat surprising to find there a psychological simile rather like 
that used by St. Augustine.... It seems unlikely that one could find 
another passage similar to this in Byzantine theological literature.” 2 
M. Jugie similarly had remarked: “These considerations are truly 
curious and unusual from the pen of a Byzantine theologian of the 
first half of the fourteenth century;” and Jugie called Gregory’s 
models “a theory identical to that of St. Augustine and St. Thomas.” 8 

Since these interesting chapters are fairly brief, and since they 
have never been published in any modern language, I shall present 
my English translation of them before discussing the models in 
detail. 

Chapter 35 

That Goodness which is above and beyond all goodness is also 
a source of goodness. For to be a source of goodness is itself a 
good and indeed the perfection of goodness. Consequently this 
perfection cannot be lacking to perfect goodness. 

Since this Goodness which is above and beyond all perfection 
is intelligence, what else should come from it, as from a fountain, 
but a word? Of course, this word cannot be like the ones we 
express, for they do not belong exclusively to the mind, but rather 


lr These Chapters can be found in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, CL, coll. 
1144-1145. 

2 J. Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas (London: 1959), p. 232. 
3 M. Jugie, “Palamas,” Dictionnaire de theologie catholique , XI, col. 1776. 



to the body moved by the mind. Nor can it be like the word which 
is only formed within us, for that too, even while remaining within 
us, has become a kind of spoken word to ourselves. Nor can it 
be like the word which is still in our reasoning process, even if 
that is totally without sound and follows from completely im¬ 
material activities, for such a word is subsequent to us and requires 
intervals and lapses of time, proceeding gradually and advancing 
from an imperfect beginning to a more perfect conclusion. Rather 
it is like that word which naturally dwells in our minds, by which 
we have been made according to the image of the one who created 
us and which is like that knowledge always existing with it. 

Such a word is surely in the mind of that Goodness which is 
above and beyond all goodness. And it can lack no perfection 
since it is like that supreme mind itself in every way except for 
the fact that its being is rooted in it. Therefore the supreme Word 
is the Son and is named such by us so that we might acknowledge 
that he is perfect in his own perfect person, since the Word derives 
his being from the Father by way of generation and in a God-fitting 
manner. 

Chapter 36 

The Goodness which comes forth by generation from the in¬ 
telligent Goodness, as from a fountain, is the Word. Since no 
rational person can conceive of a word without an accompanying 
breath, the divine Word must always have the Holy Spirit proceeding 
with him from the Father. 4 This Spirit, however, is not like the 
breath which accompanies a word from our lips or a word which 
we form within ourselves, although this is merely a mental word. 
Nor is it like the breath which accompanies a word still in our 
reasoning process, for that too is a movement of our intellect, 
stretching out with our word in time, needing intervals, proceeding 
from the incomplete to the complete. Rather the Spirit of the 
supreme Word is like a mysterious love of the Father towards 
the mysteriously begotten Word; and it was the same love which 
the well-beloved Word and Son of the Father has for the one 
who begot him. This love comes from the Father together with 
the Son and naturally rests on the Son. 

From the incarnate Word himself we have learned the name 
of the other person who proceeds from the Father: namely, the 
Spirit. He is not only the Spirit of the Father, but also of the Son. 
The Son told us: “The Spirit of Truth proceeds from the Father,” 5 
so that we may know not only the Word but also the Spirit who 
is not begotten but rather proceeds from the Father. This Spirit 
also belongs to the Son who has him from the Father as the Spirit 
of Truth, of Wisdom, and of the Word. For the Word, who is 
equal to the Father, is Truth and Wisdom, and he rejoices together 


4 riv£ 0 ^a, of course, is used for both breath and Spirit. Although the 
English phrase “Holy Breath” would be both awkward and non-traditional, 
it would be a more accurate rendering of Palamas’ thought. 

5 John 15:26. 
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with the Father who rejoices in him. He himself declared this 
through Solomon: “I was there; indeed I rejoiced with him.” 6 
He did not say “I rejoiced,” but “I rejoiced with.” For the eternal 
joy of the Father and the Son is the Holy Spirit, so that he shares 
in their life. Wherefore he is sent to those who are worthy by both 
of them, but he takes his origin only from the Father because he 
proceeds existentially from him alone. 

Chapter 37 

Our own mind, created according to the image of God, also 
has the image of this supreme Love towards the Knowledge that 
exists eternally from him and in him. This love is also from him 
and in him and proceeds from him together with the innermost 
Word. The insatiable desire of man for knowledge is a very clear 
manifestation of this image, even to those who are unable to look 
at their innermost selves. However, the archetype in that Goodness 
which is above and beyond all goodness has nothing imperfect 
about it, for the divine Love is in every way like that supreme 
Goodness except for the fact that its being is rooted in it. Therefore 
the Holy Spirit is another Paraclete and is named such by us, 
since he is a companion of the Word. Thus we acknowledge that 
he is perfect in his own perfect person. Indeed he lacks nothing 
of the Father’s essence, but is identical with the Father and the 
Son except in person ( hypostasis ), since he derives his being from 
God by way of procession and in a God-fitting manner. 

Consequently we worship one true and perfect God in three 
true and perfect persons; not a threefold God, far from it, but a 
simple God. For there is not a threefold goodness, not a trinity 
of goodnesses, but one holy, revered, and adored Trinity, the supreme 
Goodness, continually pouring out of itself into itself, divinely 
existing in itself from all eternity, infinite, containing all things 
and contained only by itself, extended over all things, allowing no 
other being to be independent of itself. 

At first glance this passage does seem to contain a type of “psy¬ 
chological” trinitarian model, as both Jugie and Meyendorff observed. 
Their observation stems primarily from the striking words in Chapter 
36: “Rather the Spirit of the supreme Word is like a mysterious 
love of the Father towards the mysteriously begotten Word; and 
it is the same love which the well-beloved Word and Son of the 
Father has for the one who begot him.” But the unexplained and 
abrupt transition from “word” to “knowledge” in Chapter 35, and 
the equally abrupt and unexplained transition from “breath” to 
“love” in Chapter 36, suggest that Gregory has interwoven an 


Gregory’s quotation is: iyco r}pf)v f\ ouv£x«ipov afixcp. This is prob¬ 
ably a free citation of Proverbs 8: 30b—£ycb rjprjv fj Ttpooex^^pov. The 
context of the passage in Proverbs celebrates the excellence of wisdom and 
its presence with God before creation. Gregory’s alteration of the preposi¬ 
tional prefix does some violence to the original text. 
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“ontological” word-breath figure and a “psychological” knowledge- 
love figure. 

Gregory begins these chapters with somewhat of an argument 
from the ideal to the real. He tells us that the Father is the source 
of goodness, since to be a source of goodness is itself a good and 
cannot be lacking to perfect goodness. Since God is intelligence 
(vouq) , we naturally expect him to be the source of a word (Aoyoc;). 
But Gregory carefully distinguishes the term of his anaology from 
our spoken word (Aoyoc; irpocpopLKoq) , from the word or phrase 
which we have formed mentally but have not yet actually spoken 
(Aoyoc; £v rj^iiv 5loct£0£[jievoc;) , and finally from the reasoning pro¬ 
cess itself (Aoyoc; £v biocvota). Rather his analogue is that word 
which naturally dwells in us (6 dfnpGTcoc; £v rjpiv evcxtcokeipevoc; 
Xoyoc;), by which we have been made according to the very image 
of the one who created us. 

For Palamas, then, the expression Aoyoc; ©sou is not just a 
psychological figure modeled after our means of communication or 
the concepts which frame and contain our ideas. More basically it 
is an ontological figure modeled after that point of contact with 
God’s plan of creation which every creature has. In the logos doctrine 
of the Eastern fathers, especially as it was developed by St. Maximus 
the Confessor, each created being has an “idea,” a “reason,” a 
logos, which is in a way both its origin and its goal. For the logoi 
of creatures are really God’s dynamic creative decisions or “willings” 
which at once establish us in existence, give us the purpose of our 
existence, and inaugurate our motion towards that purpose. In fact 
they are the very goal towards which we move, for they are God’s 
design for us. These logoi of each created being are all somehow 
summed up or contained in the Aoyo<; ©eoG, through whom all 
things are made. 7 

We must therefore understand logos more as our point of con¬ 
tact with God than as a word or a thought in order to understand 
Palamas’ model, for it is that type of logos which is his figure for 
the Aoyoc; ©sou who is generated by the Father. Consequently the 
overtones of a “psychological” figure of the Trinity are muted, in 
this chapter at least, by the ontological figure of the “word which 
naturally dwells in us, by which we have been made according to 
the image of the one who created us.” 

In Chapter 36 Palamas says that we cannot conceive of a word 
without an accompanying breath. Similarly the divine Word also 


7 For a summary of the patristic logos theology, see V. Lossky, Mystical 
Theology of the Eastern Church (London: 1959), Ch. 5, ‘‘Created Being,” 
pp. 91-113. For a detailed study of Maximian thought on this subject, see 
H. Ur von Balthasar, Liturgie Cosmique (Paris: 1947), Ch. 3, “Les syntheses 
cosmologiques,” pp. 89-126; also L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator 
(Lund: 1965), Ch. 2, “The Cosmological Context,” pp. 76-84. 
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has the Holy Spirit always proceeding with him from the Father. 
Once again, Gregory carefully maintains that this breath or spirit 
which accompanies the divine Word is not like the breath which 
accompanies a word from our lips, or even like the immaterial 
movement of our intellects which accompanies a word which we 
think, for such breaths progress from the incomplete to the com¬ 
plete. The Spirit of the supreme Word is more “like a mysterious 
love (olov tk; £pcoq dTropprjToc;) of the Father towards the mys¬ 
teriously begotten Word.” This love proceeds from the Father 
simultaneously with the Son and naturally rests on him (aupcpumq 
£v ocutg) dvonrocuopEvov) . This love is then sent to those who are 
worthy by both the Father and the Son ('rrap 5 ap<|>oT£pcov) . But 
Gregory cautions that the Holy Spirit takes his origin only from the 
Father because he receives his person or hypostasis from him alone. 

In Chapter 37 Palamas speaks of the Spirit as the Companion 
of the Word (<bq to A6yo oupTiapopapTcov) , and says that man’s 
insatiable desire for knowledge (f) Tcpoq to slbevai tcov dvOpcbucov 
dKopEcrroc; ^(peaiq) is a clear sign or mark (bEiypoc) of the Spirit. 

The figures of love and of insatiable desire for knowledge which 
Gregory uses for the Holy Spirit have much more of a psychological 
cast than the figure of the word which he uses for the Son. It was 
these figures which prompted M. Jugie to call Gregory’s model of 
the divine processions “a theory identical to that of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas.” Jugie believes that Palamas’ source was either the 
Greek translation of Augustine’s De Trinitate made by Maximus 
Planudes in the late thirteenth century, or the Greek translation of 
Thomas’ Summa Contra Gentes completed by Demetrius Cydones 
in 1354. 8 While it is certainly possible that Palamas could have been 
acquainted with these works, the absence of quotations from, or 
references to Augustine or Aquinas in Gregory’s writings does not 
support a direct dependence. Yet the theological debates of four¬ 
teenth century Byzantium certainly do show that the works and 
ideas of these Western theologians were known in Constantinople. 9 
Consequently Gregory may have been indirectly influenced by the 
Augustinian psychological model. 

On the other hand, the characterization of the Spirit as love was 
not so absolutely foreign to the East. Didymus the Blind, in Book II 
of his De Spiritu Sancto, had spoken of the Spirit as the first gift 


8 M. Jugie, loc. cit. 

®That the Byzantines were quite aware of Western theological work is 
clear from Mercati’s study of some libraries of fourteenth century Byzan¬ 
tium: G. Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuela Caleca e 
Teodoro Melitiniota ed altri appunti per la storia della teologica e della 
letteratura bizantina del secolo XIV (Studi e Testi 56), (Citta del Vaticano: 
1931). 
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of the Father and the Son because he is love. 10 There is no concrete 
evidence however, to support a direct dependence of Palamas on 
Didymus rather than on Augustine. 

Whatever the inspiration or source for these chapters, it is clear 
that they are somewhat more complex than Jugie had thought. It 
seems that Gregory has combined here a common Eastern patristic 
figure of the Spirit as “the breath of the mouth of the Father” 
(TTveopa GTopaxoc; ©eou ), 11 with an “Augustinian” figure of the 
Spirit as the mutual love of the Father and the Son. 12 Perhaps a 
separation and paraphrase of these two interwoven figures can 
clarify these chapters. 

The word-breath figure is somewhat like a man who expresses 
himself by a word which can only be articulated and manifested 
by a breath. The man is the sole source of both the word and the 
breath. The breath is necessary in order for the word to be artic¬ 
ulated, to even exist in fact. The breath, therefore, completes and 
manifests the word. Also, in a certain sense the word sends forth 
the breath in order that it may be manifested and effected. The 
divine Aoyoc; then, is somehow a natural and perfect expression of 
the Father, and is naturally and perfectly articulated, as it were, by 
the divine riveupa of the Father. 

The knowledge-love figure is like a man whose knowledge is 
made known and completed by desire or love. Again, the one person 
is the sole source of both the knowledge and the love. The love is 
necessary in order for the knowledge to effect anything. The love, 
therefore, completes the knowledge and is, in a way, sent out by it. 
The divine Aoyoq then, is somehow the natural and perfect know¬ 
ledge or truth of the Father, and is made known or made effective, 
as it were, by the "Epcoc; of the Father. 

In both these figures, Palamas safeguards his conviction that 
the Father alone is the source of the other persons. Yet in both 
these figures he also establishes an intimate relationship between 
the Son and the Spirit, who naturally and eternally proceed from 
the Father together, for both analogies reflect a divine order from 
the Father through the Son in the Spirit. The Father, who is the 
originator of all divine activity, is the sole source of the word or 


10 St. Jerome’s Latin translation of Didymus’ book can be found in Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina , XXXIX, coll. 1031-1086. St. Ambrose of Milan used 
Didymus’ work as the basis of his own book on the Holy Spirit to such an 
extent that Jerome, in the introduction to his translation of Didymus, accuses 
Ambrose of plagiarism. Since Augustine sat at the feet of Ambrose in Milan, 
there is the interesting possibility that the “Western” psychological model 
of the Trinity might have had Didymus of Alexandria as its indirect source. 

n See St. Basil of Caesarea, De Spiritu Sancto, PG, XXXII, coll. 135, 
152, inter alia loca. 

12 See St. Augustine, De Trinitate, IX, PL, XLII, coll. 959-972. 
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the knowledge (the Son) and of the breath or the love (the Spirit). 
Although the Spirit comes only from the Father, yet he comes 
through the Son in a sense. For the breath comes from the speaker 
alone, but through the word he speaks; and the love comes from 
the knower alone, but through the knowledge he conceives or gen¬ 
erates. Likewise, although the Son comes from the Father alone, 
yet he comes in the Spirit in a sense. For the word comes from the 
speaker alone, but it is articulated in the breath; and the knowledge 
comes from the knower alone, but it is effective in the love. 

It is important to note that Gregory neither emphasizes nor 
elaborates these figures. These chapters are apparently the only 
place where they can be found in his writings. De Regnon, in a 
discussion of the Greek method in theology, points out repeatedly 
that the Greek fathers used many analogies and figures to probe 
the divine mysteries, but did not rate them according to their greater 
or lesser value. Consistent with Eastern apophaticism, these illustra¬ 
tions seemed equally good and equally poor for expressing an 
absolutely inexpressible reality. 13 Therefore there is no question here 
of constructing a theology of the Trinity out of any model, as West¬ 
ern theology has tended to do with the so-called psychological model. 
In fact, the brevity of the treatment suggests that Gregory may not 
have attached a major importance to these chapters. This is cer¬ 
tainly a valuable caution against overemphasizing these models. On 
the other hand, their presence in the Capita Physica, which is a quite 
orderly and systematic presentation of Palamism, suggests that they 
are a real clue to Gregory’s conception of the inner life of the Trinity. 


13 Th. de Regnon, Etudes de theologie positive stir la sainte Trinit e (Paris: 
1892-1898), I, pp. 441-489, III, p. 477, IV, pp. 153, 385. 
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Notes and Comments 


I 

Women Who Minister: Encounter 1971 


It appears, these days, that whenever women get together to 
talk about themselves and their role in society, they feel compelled 
to focus their attention primarily on “rights,” “privileges,” “author¬ 
ity,” “equal status,” etc. Not to be outdone in this chorus of protest 
was the group of women ministers, Church leaders, educators, nuns, 
deaconesses and administrators who met at Marillac College, St. 
Louis, Mo. this past November for the first of a series of “encoun¬ 
ters.” 

The list of speakers was impressive: Rev. George Tavard, Mrs. 
Cynthia Wedel, Rev. John Tietjen, Rabbi Samuel Sandmel, Bishop 
James K. Mathews, and Rev. Martin Marty. The topics also led 
one to believe that this was one conference by and for women in 
the Church which would truly discuss the problems and content of 
women’s role in the Church in a deep, theological context. The 
presentations included: “The Feminine Principle in Recent Catholic 
Theology,” (Tavard); “Human and Woman,” (Wedel); “Free to 
Serve,” (Tietjen); “Covenant, Contract and the Two Parties In¬ 
volved,” (Sandmel); “New Woman: Identity,” (Mathews); “New 
Woman: Responsibility,” (Miss Allene Ford); “Ministry and 
Change,” (Marty); “Ministry and Surprise,” (Marty). Less than 
two days passed, however, before it became clear that the group 
was polarized between those who felt they were being suppressed 
by the predominantly male hierarchy of the Church, and those who 
felt content in their respective positions but who desired to examine 
more deeply the content of their ministry. (The former group clearly 
outnumbered the latter by three to one.) 

It would be difficult and time-consuming to summarize all of the 
talks in detail, but I should like to note a few comments of the 



speakers which, in some cases, were very surprising and, occasionally, 
offensive. The keynote speaker, Father Tavard, focused almost ex¬ 
clusively on a linguistic approach, on the supposition that our thought 
is limited by language. He stated that women have always been less 
than half of men, for they are not mentioned for what they are in 
themselves, but are always spoken of in relation to man. While 
noting three traditional standards by which women have been de¬ 
fined—a heavenly model of the Virgin Mary, as man’s subordinate, 
and in the role of mother—he easily dismissed the role of the Virgin 
as being insignificant, for she is above human nature and thereby 
not relevant in terms of our problems; and he added that not all 
women anyway are called to be saints. • 

If one could ignore the many references of Mrs. Wedel to the 
“fact” that all women have been made to feel inferior, deprived, 
frustrated, etc. (when you haven’t, it tends to “color” one’s attitude 
toward the talk), the balance of the presentation offered some 
practical guidelines for increasing woman’s effectiveness in society. 
Urging women to seek team ministries in churches, she encouraged 
an attitude which focused on a diversity of functions rather than on 
a hierarchy of power or authority. She challenged the churches to 
be the places where normal male-female relationships of friendship 
could be encouraged, where pressure on girls to marry could be 
lessened by making “singleness” more attractive, and where sex 
stereotyping could be broken by education and the blessing of new 
life styles. 

The focal point of the conference, where the issues became 
crystallized, occurred after the presentation of Rev. John Tietjen, 
president of Concordia Lutheran Seminary (Missouri Synod), on 
the theme “Free to Serve.” Using a text of Martin Luther: “A 
Christian is a free lord of all, subject to none; a Christian is a 
dutiful servant, subject to all,” Rev. Tietjen pointed out that bondage 
is a condition of human life and that we are continually trying to 
free ourselves of the bondages of economic or social change. But, 
he stated, the liberating army (whatever it may be) becomes the 
new oppressor. God, however, through Jesus Christ, has set us free 
from every bondage. Therefore (here he quoted St. Paul exten¬ 
sively), a Christian is a free lord subject to none because he is united 
to Christ. Also, by virtue of love, we are dutiful servants of all, 
subject to all. As Christians we need to see ourselves as servants of 
all and subject to all, especially in relation to those in bondage and 
in need so that they may share in our freedom. Dr. Tietjen stressed 
that those who are dutiful neither insist on their rights nor make 
demands, and he gave the Virgin Mary as the prime example. Free¬ 
dom comes about through bondage; the true lords are those who 
are slaves, e.g., Our Lord Jesus Christ. In service, he recalled, we 
find perfect freedom ourselves; we find life by giving it away, not 
grasping for it. 
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Unfortunately, this subject of ministry as service was presented 
clearly only once during the entire conference, and the result was a 
vociferous rejection of the ideas presented by Rev. Tietjen. The 
first response from a woman minister (Methodist) was: “I could 
take this from a woman. I can’t take it from a man.” Tietjen acknow¬ 
ledged with regret that it was not possible for him to speak to the 
group as a person and as a Christian; the fact remained that he was 
a man. The questioner then attacked the Missouri Synod for denying 
the right of ordination to women and challenged Tietjen to reveal 
his personal views on the subject. Despite considerable pressure 
from the group, he refused because of his position in his church 
and offered instead to explain the statement issued by the Synod. 

A reccurring theme during the remaining lectures was the 
ordination of women, with several speakers predicting that all 
churches, except perhaps the Orthodox, would offer ordination to 
women during the next few decades. An interesting note at the 
Conference was the Mass for Christian Unity during which time all 
persons, regardless of their church affiliation, who approached the 
Chancel were given communion, the chief celebrant being the re¬ 
presentative of the local bishop. During the other worship services, 
the leadership was shared by ministers and deaconesses of represen¬ 
tative denominations. 

Being the only Orthodox at such a conference is, at best, an 
agonizing experience. Although one is certain to meet some parti¬ 
cipants of a kindred spirit and share ideas and problems, still the 
pressure of an overwhelming tone of “liberation,” struggle for “equ¬ 
ality,” and “rights” within the context of ministry took much of the 
potential joy out of the opportunity of meeting with so many women 
who supposedly have dedicated themselves to the same goals and 
service in the life of the Church. To focus on the real content of 
that ministry and service, to analyze the real spiritual problems that 
attack those who minister, to establish some common bonds among 
those who share this ministry would, it seems to me, result in a 
fuller and deeper “encounter” in any further meetings of this kind. 

—Constance Tarasar 
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II 

Oriental Churches Consultation 
On Christian Education 


Following an initial consultation on curriculum held in Beirut 
in 1967, (see St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly, Vol. 11, No. 1, 
1967) the Standing Committee of the Oriental Churches approved 
the basic principles outlined for a common curriculum of its member 
churches and established an Editorial and Training Committee to 
implement the curriculum with materials and a plan for teacher and 
leadership training. Since 1967 various consultations and workshops 
have been held in the Middle East for the further development of the 
curriculum outline, preparation of lesson outlines for each grade, 
and for the training of writers of lesson materials. The most recent 
of these meetings was held in Beirut in January 1972 for the purpose 
of developing specific lesson outlines for the six grades of the ele¬ 
mentary level. 

As a Consultant for this meeting, I was asked to assist in the 
preparation of goals and activities for the grades specified above. 
Normally, such a task of developing lesson outlines is a relatively 
simple one, until or unless limits of time and personnel also begin 
to limit the effectiveness of the work; in this case, the goal was to 
develop approximately 180 lesson outlines (30 per class) in a period 
of less than one week! The personnel recruited for the task, under 
the leadership of Rev. Paul Verghese as chairman, included two 
representatives of the Indian Church, an ever-changing number of 
representatives of the Coptic Church in Egypt, a member of the 
Orthodox Youth Movement in Lebanon who is presently a student 
at Balamand Orthodox Seminary, and myself as Consultant. Under 
such circumstances, one immediately begins to doubt the seriousness 
and effectiveness of such an endeavor. 

Without describing in detail the contents of each year or unit 
of work, it is sufficient to report that the results of the work not 
only followed the goals previously established for each year, but 
followed the basic principles of Orthodox education in attempting 
to focus on the sense of the fulness of Church life through an inte¬ 
grated program of liturgical, sacramental, biblical, doctrinal and 
spiritual material in each unit of study. Nor were the resulting out¬ 
lines superficial, but specified detailed biblical references for use by 
the lesson writer, liturgical texts and hymns, and a variety of creative 
activities to enhance the teaching of the lesson. For Orthodox writers 
and teachers, the outlines could serve well as a handy reference 
for themes most frequently taught in the church school. 

The real questions remaining concern the actual effect and 
follow-up of the Consultation. Since it became clear as early as the 
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first day that the real bulk of the work, whether it be the creative 
thought behind the purpose of the unit or the actual knowledge or 
research of biblical texts for the implementation of the goals, would 
have to be assumed largely by the two Orthodox participant-con¬ 
sultants, the question remains of how effectively these ideas can be 
transferred to those who will be doing the actual writing of the 
texts. If the Orthodox participants had to coax and suggest aspects 
of the Oriental tradition from the Oriental members themselves, 
can these Oriental educators truly fulfill the aims of the programs 
in the actual writing and implementation of them? Secondly, it 
became clear during the discussions that even among the educators 
present from two of the five member churches in the Oriental group 
of churches so very little is known about each other’s respective 
traditions. (Although this is the third or fourth such meeting, they 
were not even aware of each other’s basic yearly liturgical cycle and 
its contents until the Orthodox participants asked the obvious 
question for their information). Noting this, it appears that the 
discovery of their “differences” is only beginning. What will result? 
Will it be a watered-down version of Bible stories and Christian 
morality that can be considered “common,” or will qualified writers 
with both an educational and a theological background, and ac¬ 
quaintance with the several strands of tradition represented, be found 
to weave together a solid program of instruction that is able to cross 
both liturgical-theological and cultural strands of thought and prac¬ 
tice? It is possible that, in the actual writing of materials, the dif¬ 
ferences may be found to be so great that completely different mate¬ 
rials may have to be prepared for each liturgical-cultural-linguistic 
group, materials that would involve more than a simple translation 
with various cultural adaptations. Finally, it was discovered for the 
first time in this consultation, that great divergencies of theological 
thought and opinion exist, even among the few present (and the 
Armenians, Ethiopians, and Syrian Jacobites were not present!) As 
actual lessons are written and theological ideas more clearly ex¬ 
pressed, such divergencies are more likely to increase than to de¬ 
crease; an outline of ideas can often be agreed upon, but the actual 
written statement that results is almost always a source of discussion 
and disagreement. 

The Oriental Churches curriculum project is an interesting and 
noble experiment, which to date has proven to have surprising 
fruitfulness, but the real test, I believe, is yet to come. If it succeeds, 
it may well be one of the greatest achievements of the ecumenical 
age, but even if it falls short of its stated goals, it undoubtedly will 
still have contributed much to the mutual understanding of its mem¬ 
ber churches, and also of those churches whose members have 
participated in its study and development. 

—Constance Tarasar 
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Book Reviews 


Jaaskinen, Anne, The Icon of the Virgin of Konevitsa—A Study of the 
“Dove Icon” and its Iconographical Background. Helsinki: Suomen 
Kirkkohistoriallinen Seura, 1971. 260 pp., ill. 

This is the first scholarly study by a young Finnish Orthodox art historian 
on the most ancient and most famous miraculous icon of Orthodox Karelia, 
The Virgin of Konevitsa. For many centuries, this icon, painted around 
1500, was preserved and venerated at the monastery of Konevitsa, on an 
island of Lake Ladoga, quite close to Valaamo. After the annexation of 
Karelia by the Soviet Union in 1945, the icon was transferred to New 
Valaam, in Finland. By special Church permission, it was restored in Moscow 
in 1969-1970, then returned back to the Orthodox Church in Finland. 
Mrs. Jaaskinen’s book publishes for the first time the restored image of 
the famous icon. It also presents a most detailed iconographical, historical, 
liturgical and hagiographical study on the icon itself, its models, and numerous 
copies executed by later iconographers. The author had access to a wealth 
of Russian documents and is well versed in the modern methods of art 
history. She also writes as a devoted Orthodox Christian. 

The chief iconographic originality of the icon is that the Child Jesus 
is holding a dove, symbol of the Holy Spirit. The author traces the 
Byzantine origins of that iconographic type. She also establishes the connection 
between the Konevitsa icon, and the Byzantine type known as Hodegetria. 
Of this type, the most famous example in Russia—which certainly influenced 
the artist of Konevitsa—is the Virgin of Tikhvin, now preserved in the 
Cathedral of the Holy Trinity in Chicago (the author ignores this and lists 
the whereabouts of the Tikhvin icon as “unknown,” pp. 94-95). 

One can only wish that Mrs. Jaaskinen’s work become the beginning 
of a genuine revival of the study of the Karelian Orthodox heritage. 

—John Meyendorff 


Raybaud, L6on-Pierre, Le Gouvernement et V Administration Centrale 
de V Empire Byzantin sous les Premiers Paleologues (1258-1354). 
Paris: Editions Sirey, 1968. 293 pp. $11.50 pb. 

This dissertation of Dr. Raybaud is, to my knowledge, the first systematic 
study of the imperial administration of late Byzantium, particularly under 



the rule of the first Palaeologoi (1258-1354). His use of sources, manuscripts, 
sigillography, epistolography, numismatics, codices, iconography, and literary 
documents is thorough and critical. He also utilizes modern scholarship 
and bibliography extensively, but not always completely. For instance, he 
does not mention at all Kyras’ works when he treats the important chapter 
(IV) on “The Senate and People in the Byzantine Political Life” (pp. 
109-145), and he is too brief in his treatment of the Zealots’ movement 
(pp. 42-46, 143-145). His research for Chapter IV is disappointingly 
confined to the Senatorial (Imperial) assemblies, while it is certain that 
there was at that time a relative revival of representation and popular 
power in Byzantine politics and government. Of course, I am aware that 
the source material for the treatment of such a subject is scanty and inade¬ 
quate, but still it is a very important question (one I recently dealt with 
for a paper to be published shortly). 

Dr. Raybaud’s discussion of the so-called “Feodalite Byzantine” (pp. 
146-154) is indeed of special merit. He rejects categorically the theory of 
a “westernized feudalism” in Byzantium (against Ostrogorsky, et ah, p. 150). 
His effort, on the other hand, to demonstrate how in Byzantium social strife 
between classes caused the disintegration of the State in the fourteenth 
century is well-documented and successful. Furthermore, Dr. Raybaud’s 
remarks on the imperial theories of Theodore Metochites, of Thomas Magis- 
tros, and of other Byzantine political theorists are especially noteworthy and 
interesting (pp. 24-38, 45). According to those theories which were generally 
and unanimously accepted in Byzantium and profoundly influenced by the 
Byzantine theology of history, the Basileus was a monarch and the citizens 
his royal children in the sense of the royal nature of God’s children. The 
basic virtue and qualification of the Basileus was “euasSeia” (“piety,” 
pp. 44-45), and “6p0o5o£[a” (“Orthodox Faith”), according to Eusebius 
and the Epanagoge of Photius. 

Dr. Raybaud’s treatment of the imperial titles and offices (pp. 155-270) 
is not a mere repetition of the research done by Stein, Guilland, Bury, et al ., 
but is an extremely valuable contribution to the developing knowledge and 
scholarship of the Byzantine institutions and public law from the twelfth to 
the fourteenth centuries—a subject so difficult, obscure, and complex. 

—Constantine N . Tsirpanlis 


Voulgarakis Elias, Zuvropoq latopia xrjq ^moTfipqc; Trjq IspaixooToXrjq 
(A Short History of the Study of Mission) , Reprint from Theologia. Athens: 
1970. 71pp. + bibliography. 

This is a short and useful study with an ambitious title. Its appearance 
is in itself refreshing news as, in spite of the vigorous claim of the Orthodox 
theologians that they never have abandoned the field of missionary studies, 
this book is one of very few in the line of recent scholarly endeavours in 
that area and, because of its topic, preliminary and instructive. It provides a 
handy reference to major contributions in the field of missionary thinking 
and academic action, from the Renaissance and the Reformation to the 
present time. Dealing primarily with works pertinent to what Dr. Voulgarakis 
calls the “theoretical endeavour with subjects of Mission” (p. 5), the book 
has left out historical problems, including such basic works as Kenneth S. 
Latourette’s A History of the Expansion of Christianity , 7 vols. (New York: 
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Paris: Editions Sirey, 1968. 293 pp. $11.50 pb. 

This dissertation of Dr. Raybaud is, to my knowledge, the first systematic 
study of the imperial administration of late Byzantium, particularly under 
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the rule of the first Palaeologoi (1258-1354). His use of sources, manuscripts, 
sigillography, epistolography, numismatics, codices, iconography, and literary 
documents is thorough and critical. He also utilizes modern scholarship 
and bibliography extensively, but not always completely. For instance, he 
does not mention at all Kyras’ works when he treats the important chapter 
(IV) on “The Senate and People in the Byzantine Political Life” (pp. 
109-145), and he is too brief in his treatment of the Zealots’ movement 
(pp. 42-46, 143-145). His research for Chapter IV is disappointingly 
confined to the Senatorial (Imperial) assemblies, while it is certain that 
there was at that time a relative revival of representation and popular 
power in Byzantine politics and government. Of course, I am aware that 
the source material for the treatment of such a subject is scanty and inade¬ 
quate, but still it is a very important question (one I recently dealt with 
for a paper to be published shortly). 

Dr. Raybaud’s discussion of the so-called “Feodalite Byzantine” (pp. 
146-154) is indeed of special merit. He rejects categorically the theory of 
a “westernized feudalism” in Byzantium (against Ostrogorsky, et ah, p. 150). 
His effort, on the other hand, to demonstrate how in Byzantium social strife 
between classes caused the disintegration of the State in the fourteenth 
century is well-documented and successful. Furthermore, Dr. Raybaud’s 
remarks on the imperial theories of Theodore Metochites, of Thomas Magis- 
tros, and of other Byzantine political theorists are especially noteworthy and 
interesting (pp. 24-38, 45). According to those theories which were generally 
and unanimously accepted in Byzantium and profoundly influenced by the 
Byzantine theology of history, the Basileus was a monarch and the citizens 
his royal children in the sense of the royal nature of God’s children. The 
basic virtue and qualification of the Basileus was “euasSeia” (“piety,” 
pp. 44-45), and “6p0o5o£[a” (“Orthodox Faith”), according to Eusebius 
and the Epanagoge of Photius. 

Dr. Raybaud’s treatment of the imperial titles and offices (pp. 155-270) 
is not a mere repetition of the research done by Stein, Guilland, Bury, et al ., 
but is an extremely valuable contribution to the developing knowledge and 
scholarship of the Byzantine institutions and public law from the twelfth to 
the fourteenth centuries—a subject so difficult, obscure, and complex. 

—Constantine N . Tsirpanlis 


Voulgarakis Elias, Zuvropoq latopia xrjq ^moTfipqc; Trjq IspaixooToXrjq 
(A Short History of the Study of Mission) , Reprint from Theologia. Athens: 
1970. 71pp. + bibliography. 

This is a short and useful study with an ambitious title. Its appearance 
is in itself refreshing news as, in spite of the vigorous claim of the Orthodox 
theologians that they never have abandoned the field of missionary studies, 
this book is one of very few in the line of recent scholarly endeavours in 
that area and, because of its topic, preliminary and instructive. It provides a 
handy reference to major contributions in the field of missionary thinking 
and academic action, from the Renaissance and the Reformation to the 
present time. Dealing primarily with works pertinent to what Dr. Voulgarakis 
calls the “theoretical endeavour with subjects of Mission” (p. 5), the book 
has left out historical problems, including such basic works as Kenneth S. 
Latourette’s A History of the Expansion of Christianity , 7 vols. (New York: 
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Harper and Bros., 1937-1945), as well as the pertinent contributions from 
the whole complex of fields of study called “History of Religions” ( Reli - 
gionswissenschaft). Because of the particular emphasis of the book, its title, 
indicating The Study of Mission , is too general. The study being so short, 
it actually moves little beyond an enumeration of titles toward a critical 
evaluation of content. A short discussion of the works of Acosta, Diaz 
Sanchez, Raymond Caron, and a few others is the exception rather than 
the rule, and it serves to remind the reader of what is generally missing. 
Some misinformation also creeps in. (The author has failed to acknowledge, 
for example, the article by Fr. Alexander Schmemann, “The Missionary 
Imperative in the Orthodox Tradition” in G. H. Anderson’s, The Theology 
of the Christian Mission [New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961 and 1965], which is 
described by the author as being written exclusively by Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. This might be indicative of the author’s reliance upon 
previous surveys rather than upon his own thorough and fresh investigation 
of this literature.) 

Of special interest is the useful and informative section on the contribution 
of the Orthodox Church to the field and to the study of Mission (the last 
twenty pages of the book). It surveys the activities and publications of the 
Russian, Rumanian, and Greek-speaking Churches, although it is almost 
unbelievable that no contribution has been recorded from the Arabic speaking 
Orthodox Churches or from the non-Chalcedonians. This oversight points, 
perhaps, to the fact that a comprehensive study of missionary activity 
and the development of missionary thought in the Orthodox Tradition is a 
task long overdue. 

—Daniel Sahas 
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